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SOME DISPUTED ETYMOLOGIES. 

1. Goth, diups 'tief,' etc., I explained, Modern 
Language Notes, xx, 41 f., as a possible deriva- 
tive of the IE. base dheu- in Skt. dhunoti ' scMt- 
telt, bewegt, entfernt, beseitigt,' etc. Of this 
Uhlenbeck says, Tijdschr. v. Ned. Taal- en Letterh. 
xxv, 18 : " De gissing van Wood, dat diups 
eigenlijk bij den wortel van Oind. dhundU zoude 
behooren, heeft voor mij niet de geringste waar- 
schijnlijkheid." Before replying to this, permit 
me to quote Uhlenbeck again, PBB. xxvn, 136 : 
"Die etymologische Wortforschung bleibt leider 
zu sehr von subjectiven Anschauungen und Nei- 
gungen abhangig, und in den meisten Fallen 
kann ja niemand sagen, dass gerade seine eigene 
Auffassung die richtige ist." 

How does it stand with diups t The word is 
wide-spread in Germ., and has cognates in Balto- 
Slavic and Keltic. Nothing like it seems to occur 
in other languages. That it goes back to a base 
dheub- beside a synonymous dheup- would prob- 
ably be admitted by all. With these we may 
certainly compare the synonymous bases dheug- 
and dheuk- (g-). This does not necessarily prove 
that these all go back to a primitive base dheu-, 
but it at least puts it within the realm of possi- 
bility. There is, therefore, no reason why a 
reference of diups, pre-Germ. *dheubo-s, to a 
base dheu- is a priori improbable. 

That the base dheu- from which diups may be 
derived is identical with that in Skt dhunoti can 
not, of course, be definitely asserted nor dogmati- 
cally denied. But as the difference in meaning 
can be logically bridged over, there is no semasio- 
logical necessity for separating the two bases. 
For a word meaning 'make a quick or sudden 
movement ' might easily come to mean ' fall, 
sink.' 

But the meaning ' fall away ' occurs in Skt. in 
words which may be referred to dhunoti. Com- 
pare the following : Skt. dhunoti ' schuttelt, ent- 
fernt, beseitigt,' dhv&sati 'fallt herab, zerfallt, 
zerstiebt, geht zu Grunde,' apa-dhvasta-s 'gestiirzt, 
gesunken, verkommen,' etc. If these meanings 
may be combined with those in dhunoti, there 
ought not to be any difficulty in comparing the 
slightly different deep. Moreover the meaning 
'fall away, sink,' usually to be sure in a figurative 



sense, occurs in several bases dheux-, most of 
which are generally regarded as derived from the 
base in Skt. dhunoti. E. g. : ON. dofenn ' er- 
schlafft, erlahmt, trage,' Icel. dofinn 'benumbed, 
numb, dead,' OSw. duvin, dovin 'erschlafft, 
schwach, lau,' ON. dofe 'Schlaffheit,' Norw. dial. 
dove 'Betaubung,' Goth, daufs 'taub, verstockt,' 
etc., OHG. toben 'rasen, toben,' Gk. tv^os 
'smoke, mist; vanity, absurdity; stupor arising 
from fever,' etc. — Icel. dd&inn 'languid,' ddftna 
'relax, become dull,' Fries, dod 'Betaubung,' 
OE. dydrian 'delude,' NE. dial, dodder 'shake, 
tremble,' dudder 'shiver, tremble; shock with 
noise, deafen, confuse, amaze,' MLG. vordutien 
'verdutzt, verwirrt, besinnungslos machen oder 
werden,' MHG. vertuzzen 'betaubt werden, vor 
Schrecken verstummen, zum Schweigen, zum 
Aufhoren bringen,' getotzen 'schlummern,' tuzen 
'sich still verhalten, still im Leide betrubt sein,' 
etc., base dhudh{n)-, with which compare Skt. 
dudhita-s 'dick, steif,' dodhat- 'steif, zah' (cf. 
Persson, Wz. 59), Gk. 0wr<ro/uu 'schiittle mich, 
rattle mich' (Brugmann, Grdr. n, 1047). 

But it may be urged that these meanings are 
not in line with those of deep and its cognates. 
That is true, but they at least show that ' deep ' 
might come from the same primary meaning. 
Witness the following : Av. -%woz9n 'sie flattern,' 
Sw. dial, duka 'rasen,' MHG. tocken 'Flatter- 
haftigkeit,' tue 'Schlag, Stoss ; schnelle Bewe- 
gung ; Kunstgriff, Tucke, ' tucken, tueken ' eine 
schnelle Bewegung machen bes. nach unten, sich 
beugen, neigen,' tuchen, OHG. tuhhan 'tauchen,' 
intuhhun 'innatabant,' petochen 'versunken,' 
fertochenen ' verborgenen,' MLG., MDu. duken, 
Du. duiken, NE. duck, etc., Lith. dugnas 'der 
Boden eines Getasses, eines Flusses, etc.,' base 
dheueg-, with which compare dheueq- in Lith. 
dukineju 'rase umher,' dukis 'Tollheit,' OHG. 
tougan 'verborgen, heimlich,' etc. (Of. IE. a x : 
a x i:a x u74£) 

Does the meaning of the above preclude con- 
nection with Skt. dhunoti 'schuttelt, erschvittert,' 
ON. dyia 'schiitteln,' Gk. 61ko ' rush along, storm, 
rage,' dim 'run, fly,' &>ds 'quick, swift,' Skt. 
dhdvate ' rennt, fliesst, ' etc. ? 

The meaning 'fall away, sink, dive, become 
hollow, etc.' often develops from 'move quickly, 
swing, sway, bend, etc' E. g. : ON. slyngua 
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'schwingen, schleudern ; umspruhen,' slyngr 
'flink, rasch, keck,' Lith. aleukia, 'schleiche,' 
sktnke ' Bergrutsch ' ; OE. slinean ' creep,' NE. 
slink 'schleichen,' MLG. slinken ' zusammen- 
schrumpfen,' MHG. slanc 'schlank, mager,' Dan. 
slunken 'schlafF, schlotterig, leer,' ON. slakke 
'Vertiefung, Hohlung.' — Lith. svaiginiti 'urn- 
herschwanken,' ON. sueigia 'biegen, beugen,' 
OSw. smgha 'sich neigen.' — Skt vijdte 'zittert, 
ist in heftiger Bewegung, etc.', ON. vikia 'in 
Bewegung setzen, sich wenden, weichen,' vik 
'Bucht.' — OHG. biogan 'biegen, krummen, 
beugen,' ON. bugr ' Kriimmung, Windung, 
Hohlung,' MHG. bucken 'biegen, bucken,' 
boeken 'niedersinken,' Skt. bhukd-s 'Loch, Off- 
nung' {Mod. Lang. Notes, xtx, 4f.) — Skt. 
kurdati 'springt, hupft, ' Gk. KpaSda 'wave, 
brandish, shake,' OE. hratian 'rush, hasten,' 
ON. hrata 'schwanken, sich beeilen, stiirzen ; 
fallen, zu Fall kommen.' — ON. hrapa 'stiirzen, 
eilen; versinken,' hrap 'Fall, Sturz.' — Lat. 
curro ' run,' ON. hrasa ' hasten ; stumble, fall.' — 
OE. hrce/> 'agile, swift, quick,' hradian 'hasten,' 
Lith. kretd, 'bewege mich hin und her,' krintu 
'falle,' kritis 'Fall,' krafttas ' hohes steiles Ufer.' 
— The meaning ' fall, collapse ' also occurs in 
bases of the type greux-, where the primary 
meaning seems to be ' rush, move quickly ' : 
OPruss. brut 'fallen,' kruvris 'Fall,' ON. hrun 
'downfall, collapse,' hrynia 'fall, collapse, cave 
in ' ; ON. hridsa 'schaudern,' OE. hreosan ' rush ; 
fall, collapse, perish ' ; Lith. krutit ' ruhre mich, 
rege mich,' MHG. rutte(J)n 'riitteln, schiitteln,' 
rutsclien, OE. hryfiig ' in ruins ' ; Norw. dial. 
ruta 'stiirmen, larmen, sausen,' ON. hri6ta 
' herabf alien, losbrechen.' — A v. pataiti 'fliegt, 
eilt,' Skt. p&tati 'fliegt, senkt sich, fallt,' Gk. 
irerofim 'fly,' mitra) 'fall.' — ON. sn&fr 'hurtig, 
rasch, unstiit,' Sw. snabb ' schnell, geschwind,' 
snafva 'stolpern,' MHG. snaben ' hupfen, sprin- 
gen, eilen ; stolpern, fallen, wanken. ' — MHG. 
sterzen 'sich rasch bewegen, umherschweifen ; 
steif emporragen,' stiirzen ' sturzen, urn wenden ; 
umsinken, fallen.' — Skt. rinMi 'lasst fliessen, 
lasst laufen, entlasst,' OHG. risan 'steigen; 
fallen,' reren 'fallen machen, fallen lassen, ver- 
streuen.' — Skt. v&lafe 'wendet sich, dreht sich,' 
ON. voir 'rund,' Lat. vallis (cf. Walde. Et. Wb. 



647 for this and several other words for valley 
with the same primary meaning). 

In spite of all of these examples I admit that it 
cannot be proved that deep is from the base dheu- 
in Skt. dhunoti. It is rarely possible to give 
more than a probable conjecture. Even when we 
find words that correspond exactly in form and 
meaning, we cannot be absolutely certain of their 
relation to each other unless we can follow them 
historically. So as far as the word deep is con- 
cerned, it is just where I left it before. To me 
the explanation here given seems entirely possible, 
but I shall be as ready as anyone to give it up 
when a better one is offered. 

But to make my explanation seem possible or 
probable to others is not my main object here. It 
is rather to protest against the making of unsup- 
ported statements in regard to an explanation. If 
an etymology can be shown to be phonetically 
impossible or improbable, or if another explana- 
tion (whether better or not) can be given, well 
and good. But if one can say of the work of 
another only that it is improbable, what is gained 
by it? We simply have one man's opinion pitted 
against another's, and this is a matter in which 
the mere show of hands does not count. 

What I say in regard to this word would apply 
equally well to the stricture referred to in no. 2 
below. In fact it is a general statement applicable 
to all cases of the kind. For myself I have found 
it best not to be too cocksure of any etymology, 
whether written by myself or another, and not to 
discard an etymology (much less express my 
opinion on it) without investigating it. 

2. Goth, paurban : Skt. trpyati is an old com- 
parison which I tried to explain logically in a 
former number of the Notes, April, 1905. My 
semantic effort is brushed aside by Uhlenbeck, 
Tijdsehr. v. Ned. Taal- en Letterk. xxv, 299, as 
'geheel in de lucht hangende beteekenisrecon- 
structies.' If that is so, then most etymologists 
who have combined words that are not synony- 
mous have been guilty of the same great crime. 
But what Uhlenbeck says of my explanation is a 
misstatement. The line of development is shown 
in actually existing words. These words prove 
that a base terep- 'rub, press, terere' existed, 
and that from this base may come Goth, paurban 
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'bedvirfen' and Skt. tfpyati 'wird befriedigt' 
and also Lat. torpeo. 

To jump from one meaning to the other is, of 
course, out of the question. But if we can find 
a word with a meaning from which might develop 
both 'want' and 'satisfy,' we have a right to 
assume such a possibility. That a base terep- 
existed, no one, I suppose, will deny. That I 
will take for granted. That this base meant 
'terere: press, crowd; rub, wear away,' the 
following words prove : Gk. rpawiv 'tread grapes,' 
OPruss. trapt 'treten,' Lith. trepti 'stampfen,' 
Lett, trepans, trapains ' morsch ' (compare MHG. 
zermursen ' zerdriicken ' : NHG. morscK), trepet, 
trapet ' verwittern, ' MLG. derven ' einschrumpfen, 
vergehen, verderben,' MHG. verderben, OHG. 
durfan 'Mangel haben, bedvirfen, notig baben,' 
etc. As I have pointed out, this is an exact 
parallel to Lat. trudo ' press, thrust ' : ON. pridta 
fail, come to an end ; want, lack ; become a 
pauper.' 

We may arrange the words in parallel groups 
as follows: Lat. trudo 'press, thrust,' ChSl. 
truditi, 'beschweren, qualen,' OE. preatian 'urge 
on, press ; afflict ; rebuke ; threaten,' etc. : OPruss. 
trapt 'treten,' Lith. trepti 'stampfen,' Pol. tropic 
' qualen, ' refl. 'sichgramen,' OE. prafian 'urge; 
rebuke' ; OE. prlotan 'wear out, weary,' ON. 
preyta 'wear and tear, exhaustion,' priMa 'fail, 
come to an end ; want, lack ; become a pauper, ' 
prot ' lack, want, destitution, ' protna ' run short, 
dwindle away, come to an end' : Lett, trepet 
'verwittern,' Lith. tirpti ' zerfliessen, schmel- 
zen,' MLG. derven 'vergehen, verderben,' OHG. 
durfan ' Mangel haben, bedvirfen,' Goth, parbs 
bediirftig, notig,' etc. 

Anyone who believes that Lat. trudo, ChSl. 
truditi, ON. pridta are all from a root treud- 
' drucken, stossen ' (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. % , 
162) is not very consistent in disallowing a 
synonymous root terep- for Lith. trepti ' stamp- 
fen,' Pol. trapva 'qualen,' MHG. verderben, Goth. 
paurban. Far from being in the air, this com- 
bination is as certain as it is possible to make one 
that can not be historically proved. The main 
reason for doubt is that there may have been 
several bases terep- derived independently from 
tere- in Lat. tero, etc. But even if that is the 
case, the development in meaning is the same. 



It is just as possible that Lat. trudo, ChSl. truditi, 
ON. priota represent three bases treud- derived 
independently from treu- in Gk. rpuat ' distress, 
afflict, vex,' ChSl. tryti 'reiben,' OE. prean 
'oppress, afflict} threaten; rebuke,' etc. 

With Lat. trudo : ON. />ri6ta ; Lith. trepti, 
Gk. Tpcwroo : Goth, paurban compare the follow- 
ing : — ChSl. tryti 'reiben,' Gk. rpva 'distress, 
afflict, vex,' t/ou'os 'distress,' OE. prea, pravm 
'affliction, oppression, severity, rebuke, threat,' 
etc., ChSl. truti 'absumere,' ON. pr6 'Mangel, 
Verlust, Entbehrung ; Sehnsucht.' — ON. pruga 
' drucken, ' OE. pryeean 'press; trample,' OHG. 
druechen ' drucken ; zusammendrangen ; bedran- 
gen : sich drangen,' Gk. rpv^o) 'rub away, wear 
out, destroy, consume, waste ; distress, afflict,' 
T/ov^totris 'exhaustion, distress,' OE. proht 'grie- 
vous; affliction' ; Lith. truMs 'Kiss,' Lett. 
truhums 'Mangel,' Lat. truncus 'mutilated.' — 
Gk. rpvirdm 'bore,' ChSl. trupu 'venter, vulnus, 
truncus,' Lith. trupus 'brocklich,' triupas 'ab- 
gelebt, ' triwmpas, trumpas ' kurz ' ; OE. preapian 
'rebuke, reprove, afflict,' prlepel 'instrument of 
punishment.' — Lat. tero ' rub, rub to pieces, 
bruise, grind ; wear away, wear out,' Gk. to/xd 
'wear away, wear out, distress, afflict,' Lat. 
de-trimmtum 'loss, damage.' — Gk. rpt^m 'rub, 
thresh, grind; bruise; wear out, spend, use,' 
rpifiri ' rubbing : wearing away, spending ; prac- 
tice, etc.', t/mj8os 'a worn path; practice, use,' 
ChSl. treba 'negotium,' trebu 'notwendig,' 
trebovati 'bedvirfen.' — Lat. tergo 'rub off, wipe 
off; grate upon,' OE. pracu 'pressure, force, 
violence,' prece ' violence ; weariness,' ON. prekaftr 
'worn, exhausted.' 

So frequently does 'lack, want' come from 
such meanings as 'rub away, wear away, tear, 
break, etc.', that it is surprising that any one who 
has given any attention to etymological work 
should regard the comparison of Lith. trepti 
'stampfen,' trapus ' sprode, leicht brechend,' 
Lett, trepans 'morsch,' etc., with Goth, paw ban 
as unusual. To show that this statement is not 
" hanging in the air," compare the following : — 
OS. brestan 'bersten; gebrechen, mangeln.' — 
NHG. brechen, gebrechen. These did not come 
to a personal use, but might have done so. For 
"it lacks" implies "I lack."— Skt. bhdrvati 
'verzehrt,' OHG. brodi ' gebrechlich, schwach,' 
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OE. a-breoAan 'deteriorate ; prove untrustworthy, 
fail ; perish ' ; OE. brlesan ' bruise, crush, ' bros- 
nian ' crumble, decay ; perish, pass away.' — Dan. 
tcese 'zupfen,' NHG. Zaser, OE. teoso 'injury; 
fraud; wrong,' teosman 'injure, annoy,' Skt. 
d&syati 'nimmt ab, geht aus, mangelt,' dasayati 
' erschopft,' etc. (cf. IE. a* : a*i : wu 67).— 
MLG. tosen, OHG. -zusen 'zausen, zerren,' Skt. 
dosa-s 'Fehler, Schaden, Mangel,' dusyati 'ver- 
dirbt, wird schlecht,' OE. tyran, teorian 'fail, 
fall short ; be tired ; tire ' : OE. teona ' injury, 
suffering, injustice, insult,' tlenan 'annoy, irri- 
tate, revile,' ON. ti6n 'loss, injury,' etc., Gk. 
Seuofuu 'lack, want,' Stofuu 'want, need, ask' 
(cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xvi, 17). — MLG. teppen 
'zupfen, pflucken,' Skt. dapayati 'teilt,' Gk. 
8d.irr<o 'tear,' Lat. damnum, ON. tapa 'verlieren,' 
twpr 'kurz, knapp.' — Gk. Sareofmi 'divide,' 
OHG. zadal 'Mangel,' zadalon ' Mangel leiden.' 
— Skt giryate ' wird zerbrochen, zerfallt, zergeht,' 
Lat. caries 'rottenness,' careo 'want, lack' (cf. 
IE. a* : etc. 82). 

I think we may, therefore, regard it as prac- 
tically proved that Goth, fiarf meant primarily 
'I (have become) am worn out, exhausted,' 
hence 'I am needy, lack, want.' And yet the 
meaning 'need' might develop from 'use,' and 
that from ' wear away.' Compare the following : 
Gk. rptfim ' rub, grind ; wear out, spend, use, ' 
ChSl. fr&ba 'negotium,' tr£b& 'notwendig,' tre- 
bovati 'bediirfen.' — Gk. t/mjtos ' bored through ' : 
Lith. trotyti 'an Leib und Leben schadigen,' 
Slov. tratiti 'verwenden, verschwenden,' ChSl. 
tratiti ' verbrauchen, ' Buss, tratiti ' verbrauchen, 
verschwenden, vertun, verlieren,' Goth, prolan 
'iiben' (cf. Hirt, PBB. xxni, 293).— Gk. rpvu 
'reibe auf,' Tp<ii(f)a> 'beschadige,' Pol. trawve 
'verdauen, verzehren, vernichten,' tnvonie 'ver- 
schwenden,' etc. The difference between 'wear 
away, come to an end, lack, want ' and ' wear 
away, consume, use,' from which might come 
' need ' is only the difference between the intran- 
sitive and the transitive use of ' wear away.' 

Now from the base terep- ' press, ' which is not 
assumed but actually existed, naturally came 
'compressed, compact, hard, strong, stout, etc.' 
and 'be compact, stout, big, thrive, etc.' This 
we have in the following : Lith. trepti ' stamp - 



fen,' MHG. derp 'fest, hart, tuchtig; unge- 
sauert,' biderbe ' tuchtig, bieder,' Lith. tarpti 
'gedeihen, zunehmen,' Skt. tdrpana-s ' starkend, 
sattigend, labend,' trpyati 'sattigt sich, wird be- 
friedigt,' tarpdyati 'starkt, sattigt, befriedigt,' 
Gk. refyirto 'fill, satisfy, delight' Goth, frraftsjan 
' trosten, ermutigen ' may go back rather to the 
primary meaning ' press, urge. ' Compare espe- 
cially OE. Arafian 'urge.' But Lat torpeo, Lith. 
tirpti 'er3tarren, gefuhllos werden,' etc., are but 
slightly removed in meaning from MHG. derp, etc. 

For the change in meaning 'press' : 'fill, be 
compact, big, strong, etc.', compare the following : 
Lith. trenkti 'drohnend stossen,' ON. frryngua 
'pressen, (be)drangen ; anfullen, anschwellen,' 
Icel. firunginn 'swollen.' — Lith. fremiti 'werfe 
nieder,' Lett, fremju 'stampfe,' ON. frramma 
'schwer treten,' MLG. drammen 'ungestiim drin- 
gen ; larmen, poltern,' OS. thrimman 'schwellen,' 
OE. firymm ' strength, might ; glory, magnifi- 
cence; host, army.' — Skt. trnatti, tardayati 'durch- 
bohrt, spaltet,' MHG. drinden 'schwellend drin- 
gen, anschwellen' (apparently from LG. with 
nt- becoming -nd-), MLG. drinten 'anschwellen,' 
OE. firintan 'swell.' — OE. pracu 'pressure, force, 
violence,' ON. firek ' Arbeit ; Kraft,' Icel. frrehinn 
'stout of frame, robust, burly.' — Lith. frypiti 
'stampfe, trete,' ON. Arifa 'ergreifen,' Arifask 
'gedeihen.' — ON. Arysta 'press, squeeze, thrust,' 
Arystiligr 'compact, stout, robust.' — Lat. trudo 
'press, crowd,' OE. Areat 'violence, ill-treatment, 
threat ; crowd, troop,' a-Aruten 'swollen.' Arutian 
'swell,' etc. — Base treu- 'press, rub,' ChSl. tryU 
'reiben,' Gk. rp-iai 'distress, afflict vex,' OE. 
Arean 'oppress, afflict; threaten, rebuke,' Areal 
'correction, rebuke, threat' geAryl 'crowding, 
crowd,' AryA 'crowd, troop; strength; might,' 
ON. AruVr 'Starke, Kraft.' These are all from 
bases terex-, freix-, freux-, which may be remotely 
related (cf. IE. a*:aH: a x u 59ff.). 

The same change in meaning occurs in other 
synonymous bases : OHG. dwingan ' bezwingen, 
bedriicken,' Gk. o-drrw 'bepacke, stampfe fest, 
driicke fest hinein,' Lith. tmMkti 'anschwellen,' 
tveflkti 'schwellen machen.' — Skt. tan&kti 'zieht 
zusammen, macht gerinnen,' Av. taxmb 'stark, 
fest,' Lith. tankus 'dicht,' Goth. Aeihan 'gedei- 
hen, zunehmen.' — OHG. krimman 'quetschen, 
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qualen,' OE. crimman 'cram, insert; crumble,' 
crammian 'cram, stuff.' — OE. erudan 'press, 
crowd,' gecrod 'crowd, throng.' — So many other 
words. 

We see, therefore, that terep 'press, rub, terere' 
logically gave 'wear away, lack, want' and 'be 
compressed, swell, thrive ; fill, satisfy, etc' This 
double meaning, to mention no others, occurs in a 
number of synonymous bases : OHG. dringan 
' dringen, drangen, driicken, ' MLG. drange 
' Gedrange ; Einengung, Zwang, Gewalt ; Not,' 
drange 'gedriingt voll, enge,' ON. pryngua 
'drangen; anfullen, anschwellen,' etc. — MLG. 
dram 'Bedrangnis, Not,' OS. thrim 'Leid, Kum- 
mer,' thrimman 'schwellen.' — OE. firacu 'pres- 
sure, force, violence,' />reee 'violence ; weariness' 
(active and passive 'pressure'), ON. prek 
'strength,' preka&r 'worn, exhausted.' — Gk. 
rpvio 'wear away, distress,' rpvos 'distress,' ON. 
pr&r 'Starke, Kraft.' — Lat. trudo, ON. pridta 
'fail; lack, want,' prMenn 'swollen,' prutna 
'swell.' 

Here I rest my case, and leave it to the 
unprejudiced to decide whether I have proved 
(1) that a base terep- 'press, rub, terere' 
existed, (2) that from this came 'wear away, 
fail, lack, want' and (3) 'be compact, swell, 
thrive ; fill, satisfy.' 

I repeat what I have said elsewhere : It is just 
as scientific and just as necessary to reconstruct a 
primary meaning as an original form. For a word 
is not explained at all unless we know how it came 
to its present meaning. That is the one important 
thing, and therein lies the chief task of the ety- 
mologist. 

Note. To the examples given above to illus- 
trate how ' thrive ' and ' want ' may come from 
the same meaning 'press' add ON. pryngua 
' drangen, pressen : anfullen, anschwellen ' : Dan. 
trang 'Drang, Bedrangnis, Bedvirfnis, Armut,' 
trcenge ' Mangel leiden, Mangel haben ; notig 
haben, bediirfen, brauchen,' Norw. trenga 'notig 
haben, bediirfen.' 
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ENGLISH PBOSODY. 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By George 
Saintsbury. Vol. i. London : Macmillan 
and Company, 1906. 

Treatises on English prosody usually suffer 
from one or the other of two defects : the authors 
either confine themselves to the classification of 
existing forms, with no explanation of how they 
came to be, or, if they treat the matter histori- 
cally, they bring to its discussion certain precon- 
ceived theories which the facts must be made to 
fit. The book before us is free of these defects : 
it sets out by examining English prosody in its 
beginnings and in the making ; and the author 
deduces his conclusions from a full investigation 
of the facts, in which nothing is overlooked, 
slurred, or distorted. Whether we agree with 
him or not, we must admit that he has placed all 
the evidence before us as it has never yet been 
done. 

The difficulties and apparent paradoxes in Eng- 
lish prosody arise from the fact that for several 
centuries two different prosodic systems have con- 
tended or coexisted in our verse. But perhaps it 
will be as well to go a little further back than 
where Professor Saintsbury begins. 

If we inquire what is the differentia that distin- 
guishes verse from non-verse, we shall find that it 
consists in a design of superadded ornament The 
nature of this design varies with different litera- 
tures and in the same literature at different times, 
but in all cases it is definite, symmetrical, and 
recurrent. The oldest English verse was founded 
on a design of two equivalent, though not neces- 
sarily equal, sections, carrying four principal 
stresses, the stresses being emphasised by allitera- 
tion. Great freedom was allowed in the use of 
unstressed or lightly stressed syllables, so that the 
design, while perfectly rhythmical, was not strictly 
metrical. 

French poets, on the other hand, having an 
almost atonic language, could not make designs 
founded on stress alone sufficiently conspicuous, 
nor did alliteration appeal to them as it did to the 
northern peoples, so they founded designs upon 
metre (number of syllables) with terminal rimes 
as a firm outline to mark the pattern. This was 



